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traversed many times of late years, and nobody ever heard of a connexion 
between them. In the old Portuguese maps (see ' Annaes Maritimas,' No. 7, 
of 1844) the Lake Nyassa is laid down very nearly correct, both in latitude and 
longitude. He had worked at African subjects for sixty years, and he had 
been in possession of the Portuguese documents for nearly twenty years. 
There was a very valuable Arabic map that Admiral Washington showed to 
him twenty-five years ago, which he would ask the Society to make some 
inquiry about. It was one of the best maps he ever met with, well executed 
by a man who perfectly well knew what he was about, giving an account of the 
sources of the Congo, and all those rivers which run westward from Darfur. 
It was a very valuable map, and he had never seen it since. 

The President said Mr. Macqueen's observations were very important. 
For sixty years he had laboured upon this subject. He has been a great col- 
lator of Portuguese authorities, and he must say that he had great confidence 
in Mr. Macqueen as a critical geographer. Now, Mr. Macqueen stated that 
the Portuguese had laid down their map of Lake Nyassa just as Dr. Living- 
stone and Dr. Kirk have laid it down. 

Mr. Macqueen : Exactly so. In 1623 you find the southern or small 
lake laid down in the very latitude and longitude where Dr. Livingstone has 
laid it down. Thus, Father Godinho, in 1823, obtained from a countryman of 
his clear accounts of this part of Africa. The small lake he called Zachaf ex- 
tended from 15° south latitude to 15° 50' south latitude. Again Monteiro and 
Gamitto (see their Journal, 1832, Muata and Cazembe, p. 48), say the south 
end of the great lake was 6 days' journey north from the small one, and was 
of " extraordinary breadth," 45 geographical miles, and very deep. Dr. Livings 
stone says it is about 50 miles broad at its south end. Monteiro calls it 
Nhianja or Nhianza (so does Lacerda in 1798), and that it runs a great dis- 
tance due north. And so we find it. 

The President was afraid this knotty question would never be completely 
decided until they had induced Captain Speke or some other traveller to go 
and do as Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done with Lake Nyassa. When 
gentlemen go into such countries, risking their lives to search out the truth 
and making astronomical observations which fix latitudes and longitudes, it is 
obvious that all preceding accounts, derived from Portuguese and Arab 
travellers who did not make such observations, must give way to facts. There- 
fore, let us return our thanks to Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk for their 
practical observations, and also to Mr. Cooley for his paper, which has given 
rise to so animated a discussion. 

Portions of letters were then read from Dr. Baikie, Baron Theodor 
von Heuglin, and M. du Chaillu. 



3. Letter from Br. Baikie. Dated Lukoja, on the Niger, October, 1863. 

Extracts read from this letter showed how successful Dr. Baikie 
has been in establishing satisfactory intercourse with all the native 
chiefs around the settlement which he has formed on the Niger. 
He expresses feelingly his desire to return home, to see his aged 
father, from whom he has been absent seven years ; but nevertheless 
remains at his post. 

The President eulogised the conduct of Dr. Baikie, and expressed a hope 
that, as the officer serving under him had proved himself competent to 
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carry on the same successful system, Her Majesty's Foreign Secretary would 
take the case into his favourable consideration.* 



4. Letter from the Baron von Heuglin to Captain Speke. Dated Bongo 
(between the Eivers Djour and Kosanga), October, 1863. 

After recording the death of Madame Tinn^ and her maids, and the 
return of the party, Herr von Heuglin states that he is resolved, 
after visiting Khartum, to try to advance further towards the south- 
west ; but he doubts whether he shall be enabled to penetrate so far 
as the Eivers Sena and Makoua, which it had been his wish to do. 
There are many obstacles, not proceeding however from the natives, 
but from the merchants and slave-dealers of Khartum, who are 
jealous lest travellers should learn too much of the secrets of their 
trade, and so prohibit the poor negroes from rendering them service 
or selling them provisions. The warehouses of the traders are filled 
with grain and other stores extorted from the natives, whilst the 
latter are suffering from famine. In the course of his researches on 
the banks of the Kosanga, he had discovered many isolated moun- 
tains, and one rather considerable range lying to the west and 
north-west in the country of the Quola. These elevations, he 
believed, were formed (contrary to his earlier opinion) of primary 
rocks, for he had found fragments of granite in the beds of the tor- 
rents with which the clayey soil was furrowed. The flora and the 
fauna differ much from those of the "White Nile, and approximate 
those of Guinea. The negro type ceases with the Djour tribe ; 
the Fertits, Kredjs, Quolas, and Nyam-nyams being robust, well- 
made people; their hair is not curly, and their shape and phy- 
siognomy are similar to those of the Baquara tribes and the 
inhabitants of Senaar. The same affinities are observable in the 
languages. If it were possible to reach the Nyam-nyam countiy, 
travelling would be more easy, as the chiefs are well-disposed to- 
wards Europeans, and would facilitate their progress if presented 
with arms, powder, cloth, and so forth. He adds that he has traced 
a tolerably correct map of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and determined a 
few points by astronomical observation. In conclusion, he hopes 
that the English Government will take some measures towards 
suppressing the slave-trade, which is now in full vigour on the 

* Mr. Layard has since written to Sir Roderick Murchison as follows : — 

"June 26, 1864. 

" Dr. Baikie has been relieved. The Investigator steamer will be sent to bring 
him down the Niger, and he may be expected home this year. I hope that satis- 
factory arrangements will be made to render the work he has done permanently 
useful." 



